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What's haUow'd ground ? 'Tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth ! 
Peace! Independence! Truth! go forth 

Earth's compass round ; 
And your High-priesthood shall make earth 

All hallowed ground!" 
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" Yet was I born where men are proud to be, 
Not without cause; and should I leave behind 
The inviolate Island of (he sage and free, 
And seek me out a home by a remoter sea 

Perhaps I lov'd it well: and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
' My spirit shall resume it— if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remember'd in my line 
With my land's language : if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline,— 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull oblivion bar 

My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honored by the nations — let it be — 
And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 
And be the Spartan's epitaph on me — 
u Sparta hath many a worthier son than he." 

CHILDE HAROLD. 
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Our vows and prayers 



Shall be the King's ; and, till our souls forsake us, 
Shall cry for blessings on him ! may He live 
Longer than we have time to tell his years ! 
Ever belov'd, and loving, may His rule be! 
And when old time shall lead him to his end, 
Goodness and He fill up one monument ! 

SHAKSPEARE. 
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TO THE KING 



SIRE, 

The hand of Death has laid 
its sceptre on the Poet's head! — 



His laurelled brows are trailed along- 
the dust, like Hector's corse, insulted, 
not dishonoured — A mighty aspirant ap- 
pears before Your Majesty, and appeals 
to Your benevolence and justice — The 
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remains of Genius, cry out — Sire— from 
the tomb — A voice is in its ashes, which 
invokes Your Majesty to spare the Living 
and protect the Dead! 



When the medals and the busts of 
Antoninus JMI present themselves at 
every new excavation of the Capitol, we 
are tempted to enquire the cause of this 
occurrence. 



That Emperor's character forms the 
simple answer : Because he was the Fa- 
ther of his People, and because the Ro- 
mans loved to include him in the number 
of their Household gods. 



Til 



The days of Paganism, Sire, have passed 
away. A brighter Star has risen in the 
East, in the redeeming Majesty of Christ, 
to shed its pure and gentle radiance upon 
the errors of an offending world. 

The chains of Superstition are un- 
loosed : — The empire of Idolatry is at an 
end; and forth has rushed one universal 
and Angelic shout proclaiming loud: — 
" Peace upon earth—Grace and goodwill 
t* menl" 

But, there are Household deities, which 
still survive, and find a temple and a shrine 
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in the breast of every faithful Englishman. 
Among the holiest and the first of these, 
are " Civil and Religious Liberty. 9 ' 



Between these deities we place Your 
Royal bust, the tutelary genius and the 
guard of both. 



To this we offer up the incense of our 
loyal hearts. Around this we entwine our 
greenest laurels; while we address our 
pious arid our fervent vows to Heaven, that 
Your Majesty may be revered for ever as 
the Father of Your People, and the Pro- 
fector 'of their Household gods, when the 
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splendors of Your Reign, and all the 
triumphs of its earthly victories shall be 
forgotten ! 



"&«&»*" 
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" But Thou— when all that birth and beauty throws 
Of magic round thee b extinct— thaU nave 
One halt the laurel that o'er shades my grave." 

LAMENT OP TASSO. 




TO THE SISTER 

" Whom he loved," 

. ind whose Love is his best Monument^ 

These Letters of " Sydkev," 

(Valueless in themselves, 

Invaluable to her Heart, 

From the Interests they defend,) 

Are dedicated, 

Jfnftofurcof Eotfe &gron'0 ittemort>, 

And in profound and respectful Admiration, 

Of Her unchanging Truth, 

Devotedness, and 

Affection. 
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LETTERS, &c. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER. 



8M Sept. 1828. 

Sir, 

I BEG to forward to you a letter, addressed 
to the Editor of the Morning Post, who has de- 
clined inserting it, and entreat that you will give 
it a place in your highly respectable Paper as 
early as possible. 



LORD BYRON. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING 

POST. 



5th Sept. 1828. 
Sir, 

IT is my misfortune to differ with you 
sometimes in questions of politics as well as 
policy, but I admire your frankness, and I 
should be sorry to distrust your impartiality. 

Tour paper of yesterday states, that admit- 
tance into Westminster Abbey has been re- 
fused to a monument about to be erected In 
honor of Lord Byron. 
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It goes farther, for after a violence and 
abuse, not very honorable to the meekness 
of the cause you advocate, it connects this 
exclusion directly with the prevailing disputes 
between the rival universities of London. 

Is it possible, at this enlightened period, 
that such sentiments as you have announced, 
founded upon cavils like these, should be dis- 
seminated through the medium of a liberal 
press ? 

It is indeed a melancholy era, when the prin- 
ciples of humanity are perverted by the spirit of 
party, and the name of religion is invoked to 
sanction a dereliction from her laws — those 
laws which owe their strength to the gentle* 
ness with which they are administered. 

I am no advocate for the failings of Lord 
Byron. They may have been many— where 

c2 
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there is Light there will be Shadow. — But when 
we talk of Christianity^ let qs, with an accord- 
ant spirit, employ its sacred hand to draw a 
veil over his frailties ; while, by the aid of its 
redeeming light, we rescue from unmerited ob- 
loquy, those bright parts of his generous but 
misguided nature, which the weakness of huma- 
nity, and the unkindness of an unfeeling world, 
have contributed to cast unduly into shade. 

Is no homage due to genius ? Is no allowance 
to be made for its youthful aberrations? Is 
England's greatest Poet, with a mind teeming 
with sublime conceptions, and a heart glowing 
with all the fervour of heroic charity — is the 
man who sacrificed his life for Virtue — (for. 
where is the Englishman that shall dare to se- 
parate her cause from that of Freedom?) — r 
Is such a man, I ask, — the Bard— the Soldier — 
to be banished, (like the image of Brutus in the 
procession of Tiberius) from his rightful place 
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amid the " laurelled crowd," only the more dis- 
tinctly to disclose the vacancy he leaves, and 
louder to proclaim the ingratitude of his un- 
feeling country? 

One would have thought the Poet's Corner 
might have received Lord Byron's statue without 
a crime. But it seems it has been decided 
otherwise. — One consolation at least remains, 
which the writer of this paper offers to his 
Child, and to the breasts of those who loved 
him : — 

« 

All Greece will be his monument, when the 
Fane from which he is now excluded, shall be 
itself a Ruin and a Tomb ! 



LORD BYRON. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER. 



12/* September, 1828. 
Sir, 

I feel greatly indebted to you for the 
prompt and liberal manner in which yon have 
given «vm in your columns, to my late com- 
munication. 

I was only just to you in believing that the 
letter of «' Sydney" would find protection in 
your pages, and that the spirit which animates 
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them would neither shrink nor sleep while 
entrusted with the guard over the best interests 
of religion and humanity* 

As a commentary on that letter, I transmit 
you the following ode, which is not generally 
known in this country, and which was written 
by Lord Byron on the anniversary of his last 
birth-day, only a few weeks (I might almost 
say only a few days) before his Lordship's 
death ! 

In whatever light we consider tbis beautiful 
effusion of a noble and a broken heart, whether 
as a posthumous legacy of our departed Bard 
(for Lord Byron expired before it was given to 
the world) or as the awful realization of his 
own prophetic anticipations of the destiny that 
awaited him, it is calculated to awaken the 
most impressive reflections. 
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It presents, perhaps, f he most affecting union 
of tenderness and heroism ; the finest picture 
of a lofty spirit vindicating its origin, and ere 
it plumes itself for its celestial flight, bidding 
adieu to the infirmities of our common nature, 
that was ever exhibited. These are moreover 
the last lines Lord Byron ever wrote, and we 
listen with entranced solemnity to the departing 
sounds of that lyre, to which our hearts have so 
often vibrated with infelt sympathy and exalted 
aspiration. How willingly do we exclaim, with 
his Great Likeness : — 

" That note again ! it had a dying fall !" 

But alas! it may not linger! The Ordinance has 
gone forth, that shall unstring those chords, and 
render mute the tongue, and cold the hand that 
animated them — for ever! But the Death Song 
still survives in this memorial, to kindle future 
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ages to the achievement of virtuous liberty 
through the conquest of the passions, while 
the imperishable spirit which awoke the strain, 
seeks out those blest abodes, where the fire of 
genius burns bright for ever, with unclouded 
light, upon the hallowed altar of its God! 



ON THIS DAT 1 COMPLETE MV THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR. 



Miuolonghi,Jan. 23, 1824. 



'Tis time this heart should be unmov'd, 
Since others it has ceased to move; 
Yet though I cannot be beloved, 

Still let me love. 
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My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone ! 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 

Are mine alone. 

The fire that on my bosom preys 

Is lone as some volcanic isle; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze — 

A funeral pile! 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love I cannot share, 

But wear the chain. 

But 'tis not thus, and 'tis not here, 

Such thoughts should shake my soul ; nor now 
Where glory decks the hero's bier, 

Or binds his brow. 

The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece around me see ! 
The Spartan borne upon his shield 

Was not more free. 
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Awake! (not Greece-— she is awake ! 

Awake my spirit ! think through whom* 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 

And then strike home ! 

Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood ! Unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 

Of beauty be. 

If thou regrett'st thy youth, why live ? 

The land of honourable death 
Is here— up to the field, and give 

Away thy breath ! 

Seek out, less often sought than found, 
A soldier's grave— for thee the best ; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 

And take thy rest. 



• Lord Byron was lineally descended from the Kings of Scotland, 
by his mother, the Lady Catherine Gordon ; whose great ancestor, 
the Marquis of Hunuy, married the Princess Jane Stuart, a daughter 
of King James the Second of Scotland. 



LORD BYRON. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER. 



16th Sept. 1828. 

SIR, 

WHEN the Grecian Lawgiver was 
questioned as to what form of popular govern- 
ment was best: he answered, "that in which 
" an injury to an individual is considered an 
" offence against society at large." 

If we are proud to treasure these maxims, 
let us be courageous to profit by them. It is 
among the last symptoms of declining great- 
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ness, when the love of virtue has survived the 
practice. 

I had hoped — I still hope— Mr. Editor, that 
some means will be taken to contradict from 
authority the assertion made in the Morning 
Post, of the 4th September, relative to the ex- 
clusion of Lord Byron's monument from West* 
minster Abbey. 

It never will be credited in future ages, that 
after a lapse of time sufficient to admit the pas- 
sions and the prejudices of mankind to sleep, 
so flagrant an injustice has been done to genius, 
or that such unnecessary pains were taken, to 
inflict gratuitous and uncalled for anguish on 
the breasts of Lord Byron's surviving family 
and friends. 

It is not only for the Dead that " Sydney'' 
pleads ! 



so 



To the Author of << Childe Harold/' whose mind 
was peopled by unbounded nature, and to whom 
the earth, the ocean, and the stars, will be one 
living and eternal monument, when the perish- 
able works of man have crumbled to their base 
in insubstantial dust, it imports but little that 
we seek to circumscribe, in " temples formed of 

hands," the limits of At* feme. 

But it is of the last importance, that England 
should prove true to her own greatness, and that 
she should set an example to surrounding na- 
tions, at the moment most required, of those 
sound principles of philanthropy and charity, 
without which Religion is — a name : and Chris- 
tianity — a dream ! 



Possessing no knowledge whatever of Lord 
Byron but from his works, unacquainted with 
his family, and assuming to myself no preten- 
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sions beyond those which a love of freedom and 
humanity confers, I invoke once more the jus- 
tice of England in honour of the — Dead ! 

I appeal to the Supreme Head of our Church, 
the fountain of all benevolence, to interpose his 
Royal and his sacred authority to prevent this 
moral violation of the rites of sepulture to the 
remains of genius ! 

I appeal to the Reverend Guardians of our 
religion to found its dominion and its strength 
in the exercise of Christian charily! 

I appeal to the Nobles of our Land to protect 
Nobility, and a Descendant of its Kings, from 
contumely and insult ! 

I appeal to the hearts of all his Countrymen, 
which have thrilled with rapturous admiration 
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at Lord Byron's strains, and have witnessed his 
last sacrifice of life in the cause of freedom, to 
defend his memory from the affront now offered 
to his shade ! 

I cannot persuade myself to think, in these 
days of civilization, and of peace at home, and 
while the spirit of liberty which Lord Byron 
kindled by his precept and example, walks yet 
in angry majesty abroad, the symbol of his intel- 
lect and power, that an invocation such as this, 
amid a nation of cavaliers and free-men, will be 
heard in vain. — But should it be otherwise, I 
will at least rescue my country from the re- 
proach of silence, and from the future imputa- 
tion, that no voice was raised to soothe the spirit 
of departed genius, and vindicate the honours 
of its tomb ! 



LORD BYRON. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER. 



26M September, 1828. 
Sir, 

THE following lines, which are to be 
found in the French editions of Lord Byron's 
Works, bear too strongly the impress of his 
peculiar style and genius to admit a doubt of 
their authenticity ; and I forward them for the 
purpose of insertion in your valuable pages, to 
soften, if possible, the animosity of party, and 
allay that fever of intolerance which would con- 
sume alike the living and the dead. 

D 
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LINES 

WRITTEN IN THE BLANK LEAF OF A BIBLE. 
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" Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries! 
Thrice happy they of human race 
To whom our God has given the grace, 
To read, to mark, to learn, to pray, 
To lift the latch and force the way: 
But better had they ne'er been born 
Who read to doubt — or read to scorn." 



It is difficulty Mr. Editor, to peruse these lines 
without being moved by their touchingness and 
simplicity, almost to tears. If there be scepti- 
cism here (and Lord Byron has been accused of 
scepticism), it is at least the scepticism of inquiry 
and not of profaneneus— tit i$ tM scepticism of St 
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Peter, when he exclaims with humble and pious 
ejaculation — " Lord I believe! Help thou mine 
unbelief!" 

i 

I 

If we would do him justice we must judge of 
Lord Byron in his serious moments — of Lord 
Byron in his closet, in the hour of stedfast medi- 
tation and prayer, communing with his own heart 
and with his God — of Lord Byron, in short, in 
the frame and temper of mind in which these 
lines are written ; — not of Lord Byron as he is 
represented by his biographers (and sometimes 
even by himself) in the hey-day of life and youth, 
amid the giddy current of society, or the heedless 
flow of casual conversation. Try him by this 
standard — the fair standard by which all are to 
be tried — and Lord Byron will not be wanting. 

For the rest, this little fragment confirms the 
Poet's own observation in his dying moments, 
that " he was a better Christian than many of those 

dS 
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who accused him of infidelity," and is a trium- 
phant answer to his enemies (if it be possible 
that such continue to exist), while it holds out 
to the breasts of all good and virtuous men 
fresh views of comfort and of hope beyond the 
grave! 



LORD BYRON. 



TO TtiE EDITOR OF THE COURIER. 



1st October, 1888, 

Sir, 

I HAVE seen with great regret, that 
an effort has been made in a late publication to 
create a feeling of animosity against Lord Byron, 
by selecting objectionable passages from his 
Lordship's " Cain," and attempting to fix upon 
the poet those sentiments which belong only to 
the characters he is exhibiting. 
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Nothing can be more cruel or more unmanly. 
But the delusions of a free people, Mr. Editor, 
although they may be obstinate, cannot be last- 
ing; and, I thank God, there is a spirit of 
Christian charity, and of true religion, suffici- 
ently predominant in this country, to take the 
living under its protection, and embalm, with 
all its errors, the memory of the dead! 

If the following remarks, written (I would 
speak without presumption) in a spirit, too 
meek to be above censure, and too lofty to be 
afraid of it, should contribute in any degree to 
this desirable object, they will not have been 
written in vain! 
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REMARKS ON CAIN. 



" __ He hangs his guilty head, 

" And covers his ferocious eye 

" With hands incarnadine !" — Cain. 



There are those who find in Cain only a tissue 
of impiety. The author of these Remarks sees 
in it a sublime moral lesson, founded on the 
truths transmitted to us in scripture. Let us 
examine it calmly, and approach it with that 
freedom from prejudice, which is, in fact, the 
beginning of wisdom. — The desire of knowledge 
is excellent in itself, so long as it is confined to 
those principles and things which are placed 



advisedly within our limits. When it would 
cope with immortality ; when it would raise the 
veil that separates eternity from life; when it 
would penetrate the mysteries of that Great 
Intelligence, who, for wise reasons, has shrouded 
himself in darkness, and to whom "the sun* is* 
even as a shadow," then does the mind of man 
recoil upon itself, and find in its own littleness, » 
source of discontent, dissatisfaction, and mor- 
tification. 



The moral which Cain conveys is, the Necessity 
of bounding our pretensions to the scope of our 
finite faculties. It tells us to adore the Great 
Creator in His works ; to rest satisfied with the 
subordinate part alloted to us in His system ; to 
be assured that every thing He has ordered, is 
for the best; and to repose ourselves with 
humble confidence in His goodness and His 
power. It teaches us to adore what we do 
understand, to reverence what we do not, and to 
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put that entire faith in the Author of the 
Universe, which is necessary to reconcile our 
finite views with the great objects of universal 
benevolence and knowledge. 

The character of Cain is perfectly in nature. — 
It presents the picture of an ill-regulated and 
daringly enquiring mind (for all enquiries that 
lead us to doubt the wisdom and the goodness of 
the Deity 9 are ill-regulated and unhallowed) and 
shews the consequences that must inevitably 
spring from dwelling perpetually, with a diseased 
and morbid contemplation, on the ills of life 
without ever seeking solace in its enjoyments. 

Cain sees only the lightning flash, and hears 
only the thunder roll. He forgets that by these, 
the lazy elements are scourged to action, and 
purified from pestilence, and that the earth, the 
air, the skies, are all revivified, and put forth 
fresh charms of splendour and of beauty. 
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Cain is sick at heart — he judges only of things 
present, with his finite powers of observation. 
He seeks the dark and the mysterious future; 
and, thwarted in the aspirations of his lofty spirit, 
his soul recoils upon himself, and from a doubter 
of the goodness of the Deity, he becomes, alas ! 
a braver of his power. — And yet there are a 
thousand excellencies in Cain's nature — It is true, 
the unbounded thirst after forbidden knowledge 
gives an immoral grandeur to his character, but 
it js grandeur still, and we sympathise with the 
spark that fires to things unknown, and "jumps 
the world to come," in spite even of ourselves. 

Let our very sympathy serve as a guard 
to our presumption ! For who is there that has 
known sorrow, who does not feel inclined to say 
with him, " Wherefore was I born ? Why was 
" this breathing being, so sentient to calamity, 
" prodigalled unasked upon me, only to make 
" me wretched ?— I am sick of all that dust has 
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"done unto me—- henceforth let me dwell in 
" shadows !" 

Who can look npon his love for Adah and his 
child, without feeling his whole heart overflow 
with tenderness ? And who can see him bending 
oyer the dead body of Abel, (slain, be it re- 
membered, in the very gust and whirlwind of his 
passion, and amid the invaded tumult of his 
subjugated and sorely tempted soul), or listen to 
his deep and beautiful lament, without feeling 
that remorse and penitence form the connecting 
link between humanity and Heaven? How 
inexpressibly affecting is that passage, where he 
says (addressing himself to the bleeding corsej, 
" Farewell ! I must not, dare not touch what I 
" have made thee ! My branded heart refuses me 
"the comfort of composing thy sweet limbs into 
" the grave !" 

And Adah's love for him ! How pure, how 
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perfect, how ineffable! When she clasps her 
brother's murderer to her bosom, and says, 
'« Nay speak to me — to me — thine own! I will 
" not leave thee ! Cain ! I will not leave thee ! 
" Though God himself should leave thee !" 

This is the truest pathetic, ennobled by the 
highest sublime, for it is the sublime of Woman's 
Tenderness and Virtue. 

Nor let us fear that Heaven averts the face 
from 'snch a picture — No, — Heaven, which scans 
all hearts, looks down with gracious eye on this 
all pure abandonment, and in Adah*s love, sees 
only the intense reflection of its own benevolence. 
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But to recur to the moral of this production. — 
Observe the simple piety of Adam ; the pastoral 
purity of Abel ; the mild and star-like innocence 

of Adah ; the resignation of Eve ; (we speak of 

» 

her first appearance in the drama, and before her 
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awful malison is pronounced upon her unhappy 
offspring. ) Listen to the prayer of thanksgiving, 
which rises up to the Creator in the morning, 
and- to the evening hymn, which ascends to 
Heaven's gate, ere it be night. Mark the 
content and peace which spring up in the human 
heart from the exercise of these duties ; and, 
above all, from the perfect reliance they inculcate 
in the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 

Reverse the picture now. — Behold the mind 
of Cain hardened by the too close contempla- 
tion of evil, till it loses sight of good. In vain 
for him the sun shines, and the earth puts forth 
her vegetative beauty. Pride and self-will have 
taken possession of his heart; and the daring 
ambition of coping with his Maker, in the pur- 
suit of unlawful knowledge, has poisoned all the 
springs of moral and intellectual enjoyment. 

The passage from this state of feeling to the 
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of crime » one of abort transition-* 
For what control ifmiini over die intractable 
e n t igy of the ptsmK. when reverence for the 
Deity* which fe the foundation of oil moral re- 
str**nt« fe once r e mov e d ? lo the character of 
Cain> wo seo p refigured the type of our own 
weakness* Let hb mil chastise the insolence of 
Philosophy and instruct us in the humility of 
Wkdom !— 

It b in the temper of mind above described, 
and beset by all the lurking dangers which attend 
on overweening confidence and blind presump- 
tion, that Cain is fbnnd by Lucifer. The argu- 
ments he ases, are the natural arguments that 
occur to every man who thinks^ and lead to the 
same consequences; amies* smck Aomgkie be 
regulated bmfmA m Cfoaf * mercy, ana! a A*m- 
ble depemdamce on kis power* They lead, first 
of all, to doubt the wisdom of the Creator ; next, 
his goodness. In this doubt, lie hid ten thou* 
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sand deaths : it is the canker-worm of life's best 
and fairest blossoms ; it consumes our happi- 
ness, with a perpetual and a living death, as the 
vulture which preyed upon Prometheus; and, 
what is worse, it denies even the grave its solace, 
and takes from our very tombs, the expectation 
of repose : — 



" It is that settled ceaseless gloom. 

The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore ; 
That will not look beyond the tomb, 
And cannot hope for peace before*. 



H 



For the rest, Lord Byron is ne more responsible 
for the arguments of Lucifer, than Milton is for 
the rebellion of Satan. He only appears so, 
because the arguments of Lucifer, abstractedly 
considered, are unanswerable, and can only be 
met by that perfect sense of our own ignorance, 
and that entire and unqualified faith in the wis* 
dom and mercy of the Deity, which sublimes 
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the very frailties of our nature, and lifts us on 
the wings of Infinity and Omnipotence, beyond 
the reach of evil and the grave ! 



The Author would feel too happy, if there 
were a single line in the above observations cal- 
culated to convey a new impression to the 
minds of those who have been most liberal in 
their condemnation of this drama: and, above 
all, if he should awaken, in the future perusers 
of Lord Byron's serious works, a disposition to 
look below the surface, when they meet with 
things beyond the contemplation of their own 
philosophy. 

The Author firmly believes that he has read 
Lord Byron on this occasion as he wished to be 
read, and as his Lordship's dedication of this 
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work to the first moral writer* of the day* evi- 
dently implies. 

For the rest, the Author claims to himself no 
merit of originality in these observations — the 
Noble Poet is his own best commentator. The 
moral of Cain is to be found in Manfred:— 
Bow down your heads, ye children of the 
dust ! and tremble at the daring aspirations, 
which prefigure only the immensity of their 
fall ! 

" This is to be a mortal, 
And seek the things beyond mortality I — 

' His aspirations 

Were beyond the dwellers of the earth, 
And they did only teach him what we know — 
That knowledge is not happiness, and science, 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance.— 

* The Mystery of Cain is dedicated to Sir Walter Scott. 

E 
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This is not all— the passions, attributes 

Of earth and heaven, from which no power nor being, 

Nor breath, from the worm upwards is exempt, 

Did pierce his heart, and in their consequence 

Made him a thing which I who pity not, 

Yet pardon those who pity." 

And again: 

My mother earth ! 

And thou fresh breaking day ! and you ye mountains ! 
Why are ye beautiful ? I cannot love ye— 
And thou the bright star of the universe, 
That openest over all, and unto all 
Art a delight — thou shin'st not on my heart- 
How beautiful is all this visible world ! 
How glorious in its action and itself! 
But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we, 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mix'd essence make 

A conflict of it's elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride, 
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Contending with low wants and lofty will, 
Till our mortality predominates, 
And men are, what they own not to themselves, 
And trust not— to each other !■" 

MANFRED. 





^L/JtL^~ *~^ 




LORD BYRON. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER. 



1th October, 1828. 
Sir, 

It is with great gratification I am 
enabled to inform you, from authority, that there 
is not the smallest foundation for the statement 
made in the Morning Post of the 4th September, 
namely, " That a refusal had been given by the 
" Dean of Westminster to an application made 
«* for the admission of Lord Byron's Monument 
li into Westminster Abbey." 

There was no application, Mr. Editor, conse- 
quently there could be no refusal. When the 
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proper period arrives, my respect for the Reve- 
rend Guardians of that sacred Edifice forbids me 
to entertain a moment's doubt of the line of 
conduct, which their own meek character and that 
of the religion whose ministers they are, will 
prompt them to adopt on this occasion. 

I am content, Mr. Editor, to state the fact. 
I am prepared, if necessary, to come forward in 
my individual person (for " Sydney" scorns the 
shelter of a name, however noble, where the 
interests of humanity are concerned), to make 
good my assertion* 

But the indignation I have felt shall not mis- 
lead me. 1 forbear to comment upon the mo- 
tives which have influenced this statement, and 
which have placed the Church and the People of 
this country in a state of unnatural warfare, at a 
moment when it is most important their interests 
should be united. The men that would divide 
them are enemies to both ! 
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While yet 1 write, an awful stillness sits upon 
the breeze — The silence of the gathering tem- 
pest speaks. Think you the captive feels a pang 
less keen, because his fetters clank not? It is 
Despair, that makes him hug them closer to his 
bosom. The deepest wail is oftentimes the 
lowest; yet we contend, while living millions 
gasp in vain for freedom, whether the dead shall 
be allowed — a tomb ! It will not — and it cannot 
come to good. 

As Englishmen, we adore our King — as 
Christians, we reverence our establishment — as 
free-men, we abhor intolerance, and will resist 
persecution. Neither will we stop to enquire 
whether this last affects an individual only, or 
is directed against the community at large. 

The interests of private and of public liberty 
are inseparable — they cannot be disunited. The 
same chain that binds the one, rivets with its 
iron link the destiny of the other. 
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But I have done ! The pen of " Sydney,' ' 
Mr. Editor, has ceased to write ; but it is ready, 
as the hand that guides it, to defend, at a mo- 
ment's notice, the cause of Civil and Religious 
Freedom, all over the earth ! We are but te- 
nants of a fleeting moment ; but I have always 
thought with the great name, whose shield has 
been my strength, as Hector's was to Paris, that 
but a single hour of virtuous liberty is worth a 
whole eternity of bondage. 

For the rest, I am unwilling to retire from the 

■ 

vindication of the sacred cause in which I have 
been engaged — a cause that comes home to 
every bosom : and in which kings, poets, patriots, 
statesmen, soldiers, are alike involved, down to 
" the village Hampden," who asserts his rights, 
and for his crowning victory looks at last, to 
proud repose within that sainted pile, where the 
bright dead are sepulchred in honour! 
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I cannot, I say, retire from the defence of 
such a cause without offering you, Mr. Editor, 
my testimony of acknowledgment for the liberal 
manner in which you have received my labours. 
But " the cause," " the cause," shall be your 
recom pence ! 

When the spirit of party shall have passed 
away, and the acrimony of intolerance and per* 
secution shall be forgotten, the principles which 
you have advocated will do you honour, and 
even the pen of "Sydney" shall contribute to 
reward you, although it should afford you only 
the record of " a name !" 
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" What hallows ground where heroes sleep ? 
"Tig not the sculptur'd piles you heap ! 
In dews that heavens far distant weep 

Their turf may bloom ; 
Or Oenii twine beneath the deep 
Their coral tomb. 

44 But strew his ashes to the wind, 
Whose sword or voice has served mankind — 
And ib He dead whose glorious mind 

Lifts thine on high ? 
To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die ! " 

cam rut: 1. 1.. 
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